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also a member of the Irish landowning class. In
retrospect, these disappointments and embarrassments
must have seemed to him but as a momentary mood
of depression; since that decade was for ever branded
in his memory by the first and perhaps the greatest
tragedy of his life. For in 1867 his mother died.

Six years before, he had built, upon the hill that
dominates his home, the Tower which to this day
enshrines her memory. The road winds up to it
through the woods that he planted, and as one
approaches the summit there is a gleam of light
among the undergrowth and a sudden clearing upon
which the Tower rises slim and strong. There are but
three rooms one above the other and at the top a roof-
bastion. A stone turret stairway leads from the
ground floor where the caretaker has his kitchen and
from which the smell of rabbit-stew and potato-cakes
creeps into the upper chambers, mingling the living
savour of an Irish bothy with the dead scent of closed
rooms, of Victorian woodwork, of camphor and of
decaying brocades. Upon the first floor there is a
bedroom with a small four-poster hung with em-
broidered curtains. Above it, is the sitting-room
with a carved and diapered ceiling, each square of
which contains either a coronet or a crest. Upon the
walls of this room are hung golden tablets, much
stained with damp, upon which are recorded the
poems associated with the name of Helen, Lady
Dufferin.

There is the poem which she herself addressed to
him on 2ist June, 1847, when he came of age. She
had given him, as a symbol of her love, a Roman
lamp of silver inscribed with the words * Fiat Lux \